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National  Legislation 


Life  and  Laws  in  Indian  Country 


^  Being  Native  American  in  2010  is  compli- 
'  {1  cated.  Being  Native  American  and  living 
in  Indian  Country  can  be  even  more 
^  i  complicated.  Both  buoyed  and  bound 
by  rich  relationships,  deep  cultural  un- 

Sderstandings,  and  long  histories.  Native 
Americans  must  deal  every  day  with  a 
^  multi-layered  legal  system  that  seems  to 
1^  get  in  the  way  of  everything. 


federal  government  holds  in  trust  for  them,  the 
resources  have  not  yielded  the  income  and  benefits 
that  they  should  yield  -  because  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  failed  in  its  trust  responsibility. 


Dealing  with  criminal  issues  in  Indian  Country 
might  be  the  most  complicated  challenge  of  all. 
Most  crimes  are  considered  the  business  of  states. 

In  Indian  Country,  the  tribe  would  be  the  logical 
substitute  for  the  state,  but  tribes  don't  always  have 
sufficient  authority.  State,  federal,  and  tribal  author! 
ties  overlap  and  intertwine,  depending  on  the  exact 
location  of  a  crime  and  whether  the  victim  or  the 
perpetrator  is  a  tribal  citizen.  The  Tribal  Law  and 
Order  Act,  passed  by  Congress  this  year,  will  assist 
in  untangling  that  jurisdictional  web. 


Tribes  governed  themselves  long  before 
Leif  Ericson  visited  this  continent  and 
Christopher  Columbus  "discovered"  Na- 
tive  peoples  here.  Tribal  governance  has 
had  to  survive  and  evolve  through  wars 
y  and  treaties,  forced  relocations,  decimation 
p  by  disease  and  poverty,  theft  of  commonly  held 
C  resources,  and  educational  assaults  on  Native  cul- 
'  ture  and  language.  Now,  an  increasing  number  of 
tribes  are  taking  back  their  right  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  collaborating  as  partners  with  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 


Still,  these  complications  do  not  define  Indian 
Country.  Remarkably,  the  creativity  and  resilience 
of  people  in  Indian  Country  continues  to  surface 
generation  after  generation.  In  the  emerging  field  of 
green  energy  development  and  conservation,  people 
in  Indian  Country  may  lead  the  way  forward.  Com¬ 
munity-wide  solutions  to  health  challenges  improve 
the  health  of  all.  Native  people  are  taking  back 
education  of  their  children,  teaching  the  values  that 
supported  resilience,  survival,  and  hope. 


The  federal  government's  relationship  with  tribes  is 
born  of  wars  and  conquest.  As  Europeans  moved 
across  the  North  American  continent,  they  brought 
diseases,  different  understandings  of  relationship 
to  land  (ownership,  exclusive  use),  and,  ultimately, 
war.  To  settle  or  avoid  these  wars,  the  United  States 
and  many  tribes  signed  treaties  in  which  the  U.S. 
government  took  on  trust  responsibilities  for  the 
economic,  health,  and  educational  well-being  of 
Native  people  in  perpetuity,  in  exchange  for  gaining 
control  over  vast  land  and  resources.  These  treaties, 
and  this  trust  relationship,  are  often  forgotten  or  dis¬ 
missed  today. 


FCNL  continues  to  learn  from  our  work  with  Native 
American  concerns.  In  this  newsletter,  we  invite  you 
to  engage  in  that  work  with  us.  8 


"Indian  Country"  is  a  term  used  both  informally 
and  legally  to  describe  lands  that  have  a  special 
Jurisdictional  relationship  to  Native  Americans. 
Indian  Country  can  refer  to  reservations,  to  lands 
that  are  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Native  Ameri 
cans,  and  to  lands  that  were  "allotted"  to  individual 
Native  Americans  before  1934.  The  term  can  even 
designate  specific  places  -such  as  an  Indian  school 
designated  as  "Indian  Country"  by  Congress. 


Certainly,  the  responsibilities  under  the  trust  rela¬ 
tionship  have  not  been  supported  with  generous 
funding.  Poverty,  ill  health,  and  poor  education  are 
hallmarks  of  life  in  Indian  Country.  Even  where 
Native  peoples  still  own  some  resources  that  the 
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Renewing  a  Friendship 


The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

(FCNL),  a  nonpartisan  Quaker  lobby 
in  the  public  interest,  seeks  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  as  it  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 
Views  expressed  in  FCNL's  Washington 
Newsletter  are  guided  by  the  Legislative 
Policy  Statement,  which  is  prepared 
and  approved  by  FCNL's  General 
Committee.  FCNL  includes  Friends  ap¬ 
pointed  by  23  Friends  yearly  meetings 
and  by  10  other  Friends  organizations 
in  the  United  States. 

Clerk:  Dorsey  Green 
Assistant  Clerk:  Hal  Wright 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  six  times  a  year. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to 
current  donors.  It  can  be  found  in  the 
EBSCOhost  databases. 


Cindy  Darcy,  FCNL's  new  consultant  to  our  Native 
American  program,  goes  way  back  with  FCNL. 


In  the  1980s,  Cindy  Darcy  served  as  staff  to  FCNL's 
Native  American  program.  She  began  as  a 
Mennonite  volunteer  and  then  served 
as  FCNL's  legislative  advocate.  She  ^ 

went  on  to  advise  two  Washington,  ^  ;; 

DC  law  firms  about  Native  American 
issues,  specializing  in  federal 
recognition,  appropriations,  and  Indian 
health.  From  2005  until  2008,  she  worked 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  Indian  Affairs  ^ 

Committee,  first  as  a  senior  policy  advisor 
and  later  as  deputy  staff  director  under  the 
chair  of  the  committee.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan 
(ND).  Now  Cindy  is  an  independent  consultant  on  Native  American 
congressional  issues  and  government  relations,  advising  several  Native 
American  organizations  and  tribes. 


Cindy  Darcy 
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Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  News¬ 
letter  is  available  in  microform  from 
National  Archive  Publishing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  998, 300  Zebe  Rd.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
48106-0998. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and  year] 
published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distributed. 


This  year,  FCNL  is  privileged  to  renew'  our  long  friendship  with 
Cindy.  Her  advice  and  information  support  FCNL's  lobbying  team  of 
Ruth  Flower  and  Hannah  Cole-Chu.  Together,  they  are  carrying  out 
FCNL's  deeply  held  commitment  to  respect  the  rights  and  promote  the 
well-being  of  Native  Americans.  S 


Find  Out  More! 


Stay  informed  about  the  issues  affecting 
Native  Americans; 

Sign  up  for  our  monthly  Native 
American  Legislative  Update  email  list. 

Subscribe  to  FCNL's  Indian  Report.  You'll  receive  an 
issue  three  times  each  year  via  U.S.  mail. 

Let  others  know  about  your  commitment  to  "Honor  the  Promises' 
to  Native  Americans  by  ordering  a  button  or  window  sign. 

You  can  do  all  of  these  things  at: 
www.fcnl.org/nativeam 
or  by  contacting  Hannah  Cole-Chu: 
hannah@fcnl.org  or  800-630-1330  x2522 


iFnends  Committee  oh^ 
National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5761 

I  ^one:  2(e-547-6000  . 
g  800-63p-133b 


■  ...pFax:  2^)2-547-6019  If 
J^islatiweiAction  Message: 

202-547-4343  X 
a  '^ail:  ^nifefcqi.or|^ 


pc^)er  v^SPy-based  ink’ 


CORRECTION:  In  the  September/October  newsletter,  the  page  3  map  title  should  be: 
"How  Much  of  Your  State's  Economy  Depends  on  Military  Contracts?" 

See  www.fcnl.org/septoct_map  for  an  updated  version. 
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Two  Successes  and  More  Work  Ahead 


The  IIT^  Congress  isn't  quite  over  yet  -  November 
and  December  may  yet  bring  some  surprises.  This 
year,  however,  two  significant  Native  American  is¬ 
sues  on  which  Native  American  groups,  FCNL,  and 
other  allies  lobbied  have  passed  and  become  law. 

Health  Care  Gets  Better 

In  March,  after  nearly  a  decade  of  lobbying,  legisla¬ 
tion  to  improve  health  care  services  available  to  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  became  law.  The  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  (IHCIA)  was  included  as  part  of 
health  insurance  reform  legislation. 

IHCIA  describes  and  authorizes  health  programs 
provided  for  Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives 
through  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  and  tribal 
and  urban  programs.  IHS  provides  health  care  for 
almost  60  percent  of  the  nation's  estimated  4.3  million 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

According  to  the  National  Indian  Health  Board,  this 
legislation  will  improve  health  services  available  to 
Native  Americans.  The  legislation 

■  Sets  goals  to  reduce  the  persistent  health  dis¬ 
parities  between  Indians  and  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

■  Makes  it  easier  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
Indian  health  care  professionals  for  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  tribal  health  programs. 

•  Updates  and  modernizes  the  health  services 
available  to  Native  Americans.  For  example,  it 
provides  access  to  cancer  screenings,  home  and 
community-based  services,  and  long-term  care 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  that  was  not  available 
before. 

■  Authorizes  new  health  care  facilities. 

■  Establishes  an  integrated  system  of  care  that 
guides  and  tracks  patients.  This  system  will  help 
address  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  problems 
among  Native  Americans  as  well  as  their  social 
service  and  mental  health  needs. 

■  Gives  local  tribes  greater  authority  to  make 


decisions  about  program  operations  and 
priorities. 

Improving  Public  Safety 

Congress  also  acted  in  2010  to  address  the  public 
safety  crisis  in  Native  American  communities,  where 
Native  Americans  are  victims  of  violent  crime  at  a 
rate  more  than  2.5  times  the  general  population.  The 
Tribal  Law  and  Order  Act  passed  this  summer. 

While  the  legislation  did  not  provide  new  resources 
to  Indian  Country,  as  we  and  many  other  groups 
would  have  liked,  it  defines  several  modest  steps  that 
will  begin  to  make  Indian  Country  safer.  The  Tribal 
Law  and  Order  Act 

•  Addresses  some  of  the  jurisdictional  problems 
that  hamper  law  enforcement  on  reservations. 

■  Empowers  tribal  governments  to  take  a  greater 
role  in  providing  for  public  safety. 

•  Encourages  coordination,  communication,  and 
consultation  among  federal,  state,  local,  and  tribal 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

■  Improves  emergency  responses  and  services  for 
victims  of  sexual  and  domestic  violence. 

■  Expands  tribal  police  authority  to  make  arrests 
for  all  crimes  committed  on  Indian  lands  and 
increases  authority  for  tribal  courts  to  deal  with 
more  serious  crimes. 

■  Better  addresses  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
by  reauthorizing  and  strengthening  the  Indian 
Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Act. 

Although  these  steps  will  begin  to  improve  safety  in 
Indian  Country,  the  legislation  does  not  authorize  the 
funding  that  will  be  necessary  to  improve  training 
and  resources  for  tribal  authorities  to  increase  their 
capacities.  Some  fiscally  conservative  senators  ob¬ 
jected  to  new  funds  (though  they  continued  spending 
for  wars  and  tax  breaks). 


(continued  on  page  4) 
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Work  Ahead  (Continued  from  page  3) 

Indian  Trust  Fund  Scandal 
Still  Unresolved 

Left  unfinished,  so  far,  is  a  commitment  from  the 
federal  government  to  pay  500,000  Native  Americans 
what  they  are  owed  for  the  use  of  their  land  since 
1920. 

Late  last  year,  the  federal  government  finally  agreed 
to  pay  some  compensation  in  a  14-year-old  class- 
action  lawsuit.  The  suit  alleged  that  the  United  States 
had  failed  in  its  duty  to  manage  oil  wells  and  other 
property  held  in  trust  for  individual  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  tribes. 

Since  the  U.S.  government  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  clear  records  of  how  it  carried  out  its  trust 
responsibility,  courts  had  difficulty  establishing  the 
amount  of  unpaid  income  owed  to  Native  people. 
Nevertheless,  this  year,  the  parties  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  settlement  equal  to  $3.4  billion,  a  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  that  Elouise  Cobell,  the  Na¬ 
tive  American  banker  who  brought  the  lawsuit,  had 
originally  sought. 

As  of  November  2010,  Native  Americans  still  hadn't 
received  the  money.  Because  the  suit  involved  a  trust, 
the  settlement  agreement  requires  Congress's  ap¬ 
proval.  The  Senate  leadership  allowed  the  proposed 
settlement  -  of  a  duty  owed  for  nearly  100  years  -  to 
be  defined  as  a  "new  program,"  which,  under  Senate 
rules,  must  identify  a  funding  source  to  offset  its  cost. 
Despite  several  attempts,  the  Senate  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  gather  the  necessary  support  to  approve  the 
settlement  for  this  lawsuit.  We  continue  to  encourage 
senators  to  approve  the  necessary  funding  this  year. 

What's  Ahead? 

FCNL  anticipates  that,  in  2011,  Congress  will  con¬ 
sider  legislation  easing  some  bureaucratic  restrictions 
on  Indian  use  of  Indian  lands  and  energy  develop¬ 
ment.  Congress  may  also  review  the  progress  (or 
lack  thereof)  that  museums  and  cultural  institutions 
have  made  in  returning  sacred  objects  and  ancestral 
remains  to  Native  peoples. 

In  addition,  FCNL  will  carefully  watch  the  funding 
of  federal  programs  that  serve  Native  Americans 


-  whether  special  Indian  programs  or  programs  for 
all  low-income  individuals  and  families. 

Legislation  to  ease  bureaucratic  restrictions  on  Indian 
use  of  Indian  land  and  to  develop  energy  in  Indian 
Country  have  a  lot  in  common.  Currently,  Indian 
tribes  that  want  to  build  houses  on  their  land  find 
that  they  cannot  lease  the  land  for  development  with¬ 
out  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  approval.  This  ap¬ 
proval  process  can  take  years;  meanwhile,  tribes  that 
control  vast  acreage  find  that  they  cannot  develop 
adequate  housing  for  the  people  who  live  there.  The 
HEARTH  Act,  introduced  in  the  111‘^  Congress  as 
H.R.2523  by  Rep.  Martin  Heinrich  (NM),  would  allow 
tribes  to  enter  into  certain  kinds  of  lease  agreements 
without  prior  approval. 

Tribes  that  would  like  to  develop  their  capacities  to 
generate  and  perhaps  sell  electricity  using  wind  or 
solar  energy  encounter  a  similar  frustration.  The 
overlapping  jurisdictional  requirements  -  federal, 
state,  regional,  local,  and  tribal  -  can  slow  energy 
development  projects  down  to  a  crawl.  Under  cur¬ 
rent  arrangements,  a  project  that  might  take  weeks 
or  months  to  develop  off  the  reservation  might  take 
years  to  develop  on  reservation  lands.  The  Indian 
Energy  Parity  Act  of  2010,  introduced  in  August 
by  Senator  Byron  Dorgan  (ND)  and  several  others, 
would  address  this  problem. 

The  legislation  simplifies  leasing  and  appraisal 
processes,  encourages  consolidation  of  energy  proj¬ 
ect  funding,  directs  funding  to  tribes  for  improving 
home  energy  efficiency,  and  authorizes  a  loan  guar¬ 
antee  program  for  Indian  energy  development.  With 
the  U.S.  government  backing  up  the  loans,  it  will  be 
easier  for  these  projects  to  find  funding. 

While  many  Native  organizations  welcome  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  legislation,  most  also  want  to  ensure 
that  tribes  are  in  control  of  energy  development  on 
their  lands,  including  when,  where  and  how  it  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  how  it  is  distributed  and  sold. 

The  issue  of  Native  American  graves  was  on  the  con¬ 
gressional  agenda  20  years  ago,  when  news  of  stolen 
human  remains  and  sacred  funerary  objects  held  by 
public  and  private  museums  caught  Congress's  atten¬ 
tion.  In  1990,  with  the  support  of  FCNL  and  many 
other  advocates.  Congress  passed  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act.  The  Act 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Work  Ahead  (Continued  from  page  4) 

directs  federal  museums  to  inventory  their  collec¬ 
tions,  identify  the  lineage  of  the  remains  and  objects 
they  hold,  and  return  them  to  the  cultural  heirs  of  the 
related  tribes. 

This  summer,  the  Government  Accountability  Of¬ 
fice  checked  the  compliance  of  eight  federal  agen¬ 
cies  that  hold  extensive  Native  American  collections 
and  found  that  most  of  them  had  not  fully  complied. 
Because  some  agencies  have  not  yet  published  inven¬ 
tories,  tribes  still  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  their 
artifacts  have  been  located.  Congress  might  review 
the  office's  findings  in  the  coming  Congress  and  as¬ 
sess  what  it  would  take  to  achieve  compliance. 

Federal  funding  is  tough  to  come  by  right  now,  when 
Congress  is  focused  on  reducing  the  federal  defi¬ 
cit.  Advocates  for  programs  that  serve  the  needs  of 
people  with  low  and  moderate  incomes  try  to  focus 
congressional  attention  on  programs  and  policies 
that  created  the  deficit  -  which  do  not  include  human 
services  programs.  The  2001  and  2003  tax  cuts,  com¬ 
bined  with  increased  military  spending  to  fund  two 
wars,  account  for  the  huge  federal  deficits. 

Nevertheless,  low-income  programs  are  on  the  chop¬ 
ping  block.  Even  though  Native  American  programs 
represent  a  U.S.  trust  responsibility  to  tribes,  they  are 
not  exempt  from  cuts. 

A  June  memorandum  from  the  president's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  directed  all  agencies  (other 
than  "security"  agencies,  including  the  Pentagon)  to 
incorporate  a  5  percent  reduction  in  their  requests  for 
funds  for  Fiscal  Year  2012. 

This  summer  a  coalition  of  thirteen  Native  American 
organizations  wrote  to  President  Obama  asking  that 
Native  American  funding  be  exempted  from  these 
reductions.  When  Congress  reconvenes  after  the  No¬ 
vember  elections,  it  will  have  to  make  some  quick  de¬ 
cisions  about  how  to  fund  the  entire  government  for 
the  coming  year.  Next  February,  the  decision  process 
I  begins  anew  when  the  president  submits  a  proposed 
I  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  2012  to  Congress. 

!  Your  participation  and  advocacy  in  the  coming  year 
I  can  assure  that  Congress  upholds  its  trust  responsi- 

1  bilities  to  First  Americans.  S 

! 

i. 

[ 


Conservation  in  Indian  Country 

Reservations  in  Indian  Country  often  have  abun¬ 
dant  renewable  energy  sources.  During  the  past  15 
years,  many  tribes  have  taken  initiatives  to  estab¬ 
lish  green  energy  projects.  These  projects  provide 
jobs  and  sustainable  energy  and  also  reinforce 
ancient  Native  American  beliefs  in  a  respect  for  and 
a  close  relationship  with  the  land. 

■  Navajo  leaders  are  taking  steps  to  shift  the 
Navajo  nation  from  dependence  on  coal  to 
solar  and  wind  resources.  Leaders  seek  to  reverse 
the  pollution  caused  by  mines  and  by  two  major 
coal-fired  power  plants  owned  by  the  Navajo 
nation,  which  are  the  number  one  and  number 
four  emitters  of  nitrous  oxides  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
To  detoxify  its  economy,  the  Navajo  nation  will 
need  to  transform  1,500  coal-supported  jobs  to 
green  jobs  and  replace  one-third  of  the  tribe's 
income,  which  coal  now  provides. 

■  Cook  Inlet  Region,  Incorporated,  or  CIRI,  is  an 
Alaska  Native  Corporation  that  is  confronting 
southeastern  Alaska's  dependence  on  outdated 
natural  gas  turbines  with  its  first  commercial- 
scale  wind  power  generation  project.  Scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  2012, 33  wind  turbines  will 

be  built  on  CIRI  land  on  Fire  Island,  just  west  of 
Anchorage.  Once  completed,  the  project  will 
power  between  17,000  and  18,000  homes. 

•  Straw  bale  construction  is  a  green  building 
method  that  uses  bales  of  straw  as  insulation 
and  as  a  structural  element  in  buildings.  Many 
communities  in  Indian  Country  have  been 
working  with  straw  bale  construction.  This 
construction  is  also  affordable,  which  is  helpful 
to  many  Native  American  families  and  others  for 
whom  housing  costs  are  a  major  issue.  Visit  our 
website,  www.fcni.org/strawbales,  for  a  profile 
of  a  South  Dakota  tribe  that  is  using  straw  bale 
construction. 
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Native  Americans 
in  the  United  States 


Who  and  Where 

565  :The  number  of  federally-recognized  Indian 
tribes  in  the  United  States 

229  :  The  number  of  those  tribes  that  are  in  Alaska. 

4.3  million:  The  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  self-identify  as  American 
Indians  or  Alaska  Native,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  another  race.  This  represents  1.5%  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

56  million:  Total  acreage  of  Indian  territory  in 
the  United  States.  This  combined  area  is  about  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Idaho. 

Native  Americans  and  Gambling 

251  :The  number  of  federally-recognized  tribes 
that  operate  gambling  casinos.  These  are  located 
in  29  states. 

75%  :The  percent  of  tribes  with  casinos  that 
do  not  give  out  per  capita  payments  to  tribal 
members.  Instead,  these  tribes  devote  all  of 
their  revenue  to  tribal  governmental  services, 
economic  and  community  development, 
neighboring  communities,  and  charitable 
purposes. 


Friends  have  long  sought  to  honor  William  Penn's 
commitment  to  live  "a  kind,  just  and  peaceable  life" 
with  Native  Americans.  The  Native  American  program 
at  FCNL  began  in  1974,  when  Nebraska  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  decided  to  donate  the  proceeds  of  one  field  of 
corn  to  support  a  lobby  program  on  Native  American 
concerns.  FCNL  staff  members  consult  with  Native 
American  organizations  each  year  to  learn  about  the 
major  issues  they  anticipate  in  Congress.  Then  we  look 
for  ways  that  FCNL  can  help  advance  these  issues. 


Native  Americans 
and  Economic  Life 

49%  :The  unemployment  rate  among  people  who 
live  on  Indian  reservations. 

31%  :The  percentage  of  American  Indian  children 
who  live  in  poverty.  21%  of  all  U.S.  children  live  in 
poverty. 

8%  :  The  percentage  of  homeless  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  Native  Americans  or  Alaska 
Natives. 

28%  :  The  percentage  of  Native  Americans  older 
than  age  25  who  do  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  national  average  for  all  groups  is 
15%. 

42%  :  The  percentage  of  Native  Americans  that 
pursue  any  form  of  higher  education.  Only  13% 
attain  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher.  Nationally, 
53%  of  the  population  pursues  higher  education 
and  28%  obtain  a  degree. 

Native  American  Health 

71  years:  The  average  life  expectancy  of  Native 
Americans.  This  is  about  five  years  less  than  the 
national  average,  primarily  due  to  significant 
rates  of  several  medical  conditions  (diabetes, 
mental  health  disorders,  cardiovascular  disease, 
pneumonia,  influenza,  and  injuries). 

59%  :The  percentage  of  Tribal  Health 
Organizations  that  serve  people  who  travel  50 
miles  or  more  to  access  their  services. 

More  than  1  in  3:  The  number  of  American 
Indian  women  who  will  be  raped  in  their  lifetime. 


More  info  at: 

www.fcnl.org/nativeam 
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Shared  Concern  (Continued  from  page  8) 

organizations  and  faith  organizations.  Many  of  our 
faith  colleagues  have  deep  ties  in  Native  American 
communities,  but  few  have  enough  staff  in  their 
Washington  offices  to  follow  what  Congress  is  doing 
on  the  issues  that  directly  affect  Native  Americans. 

FCNL's  Native  American  program  has  been  part  of 
its  life  since  1974,  when  Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting 
decided  to  donate  the  proceeds  of  one  field  of  corn  to 
support  a  lobby  program  on  Native  American  con¬ 
cerns.  Over  the  years,  volunteers,  interns,  legislative 
advocates,  and  legislative  secretaries  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  their  talents  to  the  program,  sometimes  as 
staff  "on  loan"  to  FCNL's  program  from  other  groups 
such  as  the  Mennonites  or  the  Catholic  missionaries 
known  as  Maryknolls. 

FCNL  staff  membersTt5hsult  with  Native  American 
organizations  each  year  to  learn  about  the  major 
issues  they  anticipate  in  Congress.  Then  we  look  for 
ways  that  FCNL  can  help  advance  these  issues.  We 
check  with  colleagues  who  work  on  religious  free¬ 
dom,  criminal  defense,  family  violence,  and  funding 
for  human  needs,  to  assess  whether  these  bills  offer 
adequate  attention  to  the  particular  concerns  of  Na¬ 
tive  Americans. 

We  share  and  interpret  information  through  our 
website,  monthly  email  list,  and  FCNL's  Indian  Report 
newsletter  and  let  people  like  you  know  about  key 
points  for  action  on  the  bills  we  are  following  most 
closely.  (To  find  out  how  to  receiv^e  this  information, 
see  page  2.) 

FCNL  does  not  work  alone  on  legislative  strategy. 
Early  in  the  year,  we  convene  a  briefing  for  our 
colleagues  from  faith  organizations  to  give  them  a 
forum  to  learn  about  some  of  the  most  important 
issues.  Throughout  the  year,  we  invite  our  interfaith 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  writing  to  selected  members 
of  Congress  on  key  issues;  typically  a  dozen  or  more 
national  offices  will  sign  on  to  a  letter. 

FCNL  then  organizes  lobby  visits  on  legislation  as 
it  moves  through  committees  in  each  chamber  of 
Congress.  Three  or  four  colleagues  from  other  faith 
groups  join  in  each  visit  -  and  each  time  they  are 
able  to  speak  about  the  specific  programs,  projects,  or 
congregations  they  relate  to  in  the  senator's  state  or 
in  the  representative's  district.  Their  participation  in 


these  visits  brings  the  stories  and  lives  of  real  people 
into  our  lobbying  conversation.  Native  organizations 
on  education,  housing,  health  and  other  issues  also 
lobby  directly  from  their  perspectives,  and  they  ap¬ 
preciate  our  visits  and  communications  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  voice  underlining  our  shared  concern. 

FCNL's  Native  American  program  alv/ays  works 
with  faith  colleagues.  Native  colleagues,  and  Friends 
around  the  country  who  share  the  concern  for  Native 
American  issues.  FCNL's  effective  and  lively  program 
makes  a  difference  in  Native  American  issues  by 
being  present  and  by  sharing  -  sharing  news  and  in¬ 
formation  with  colleagues  in  Washington  and  friends 
around  the  country,  and  sharing  concerns  and  hopes 
with  the  offices  of  key  members  of  Congress.  Keep¬ 
ing  this  conversation  open  and  active  keeps  Native 
American  issues  higher  on  the  "to  do"  list  of  Con¬ 
gress,  so  that  even  in  the  toughest  of  times,  progress 
is  possible.  Q 


A  SOCIETY  WITH  EQUITY  AND 
JUSTICE  FOR  ALL. 

When  Congress  considers  legislation  to  stream¬ 
line  energy  development  and  make  it  more 
accessible  to  tribes,  you  can  count  on  FCNL  to 
keep  you  informed. 

You  can  count  on  FCNL  to  keep  lobbying  for 
adequate  funding  to  meet  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment's  trust  responsibilities  to  Indian  Country. 

Can  FCNL  count  on  your  support? 

Please  send  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Native  American 
Program  today. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  DC,  20002. 

Donate  online  at  www.fcnl.org/give-native 

Or  call  800-630-1330 
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We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war. 

We  seek  a  society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all. 

We  seek  a  community  where  every  person's  potential  may  be  fulfilled. 
We  seek  an  earth  restored. 
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INSIDE:  CONSERVATION  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY  No.  745,  November/December  2010 


Sharing  a  Concern  for  Native  Americans 


We  sat  around  a  highly  polished  wooden 
conference  table  in  the  Old  Executive 
Office  building  last  May,  waiting  to  meet 
with  President  Obama's  Senior  Policy  Ad¬ 
visor  on  Native  American  Affairs,  Kim¬ 
berly  Teehee.  Most  of  us  knew  each  other; 
we  represented  the  national  policy  offices 
of  a  range  of  faith-based  organizations 
and  had  worked  together  on  many  issues 
of  shared  concern.  Still,  it  was  unusual 
for  us  to  have  a  White  House  meeting  - 
especially  rare  to  have  such  a  meeting 
on  Native  American  affairs. 

Before  her  presidential  appointment,  Kimberly 
Teehee,  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  was 
already  an  experienced  congressional  policy  anaivst 
Since  1998  she  had  served  as  senior  advisor  to  Rep. 
Dale  Kildee  (MI),  co-chair  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  Native  American  Caucus.  Some  of  us  had 
worked  with  her  in  Congress  as  we  lobbied  in  sup¬ 
port  of  various  Native  American  issues. 

Our  purpose  on  that  day  in  May  was  to  meet  with 
Kimberly  Teehee  in  her  new  role  and  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  wide  range  of  faith  groups  that  carry 
a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  Native  people.  As 
we  went  around  the  table  my  colleagues  spoke  of 
health  projects,  youth  programs,  education,  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  many  other  endeavors  that 
their  congregations  and  organizations  sponsored  on 
reservations  and  with  urban  Indians.  These  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  brought  our  colleagues  into  an 


intimate  understahilfftg'  of^he  challenges 
faced  by  Native  people  in  ^his  country  and  _ _ 
cemented  their  resolve  to  seek  solutions 

We  spoke  of  technical  and  legal  issues, 
such  as  federal  recognition,  jurisdictional 
confusion,  and  bureaucratic  morasses  that 
hinder  and  sometimes  completely  thwart 
well-intentioned  efforts  to  mafce  things 
better  in  Indian  Country.  We^oke,  of 
course,  of  the  nation's  trust  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  of  the  shameful  consequences 
when  the  federal  government  continues 
to  allocate  inadequate  funds  for  education,  health 
care,  and  economic  development. 

We  encouraged  Kimberly  Teehee  to  use  her  role  on 
tne  Domestic  Policy  Council  to  raise  these  issues  and 
to  let  others  on  the  Council  know  that  Native  people 
are  not  alone  in  raising  these  concerns.  We  stand 
with  Native  people  in  seeking  solutions  to  persistent 
problems,  and  we  will  speak  clearly  of  our  concerns 
to  Congress  and  with  our  own  constituents. 

A  Bridge  to  Policy 

This  White  House  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  of 
activities  that  we  at  FCNL  have  organized  with  our 
faith-based  colleagues  in  support  of  Native  American 
concerns.  FCNL's  Native  American  program  serves  a 
unique  role  as  a  bridge  connecting  Native  American 


By  Ruth  Flower,  Associate 
Executive  Secretary 
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